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Abstract 


Economics as a university discipline in India has a history of over 150 
years. Yet, there has been hardly any attempt to write a disciplinary history 
documenting the agency of early institutions of teaching and research and 
associated individuals, and detailing the practices of generation and 
distribution of knowledge. The paper focuses on an important moment in 
the genealogy of economics in India —the emergence of Indian Economics. 
The attempt to adapt the western discipline to the local, historical-institutional 
context was not unique to India, as evidenced by the rise of Chinese 
Economics occurring around the same time. 


Introduction 


Despite the vast literature on the history of economic thought, our knowledge 
of the development of economics as a discipline in India is meagre. When 
was economics introduced as a course of study in India? What prompted 
its introduction? Which were the institutions that imparted training? What 
attracted Indians to the study of economics? Who were the first teachers 
and students? What was the content of the curriculum? When did economics 
research begin and what were the early concerns? How was knowledge of 
economics disseminated? These questions offer entry-points to writing a 
disciplinary history of economics in India.! 


KT Rammohan is former Dean, Faculty of Social Sciences, Mahatma Gandhi University, 

Kottayam, Kerala. Email: rammohankt@gmail.com 

Abitha Ramakrishnan is a freelance economist. Email: abitha4abi@gmail.com 

! Disciplinary histories are social scientific studies of science. A disciplinary history 
of economics is therefore different from history of economic thought. Elements 
of a disciplinary history of economics in India may be traced to Rosen (1985) 
and Byres (1999). 
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Transplanting the discipline formed in capitalist, industrial England onto the 
tropical soil was anuanced process. The ‘making’ of economics as stated in 
the title of this paper thus comprises the twin aspects of the trajectory of 
a metropolitan discipline in the colony: that is, “the relatively simple 
institutional history of transmission” and “the complex genealogy of 
translation” (Chatterjee, 1995: 1-29).? The paper is organised in four sections. 
Section ldocumentsthe early phase of transmission of the discipline in 
India. It traces the first institutions of economics learning, teachers, courses 
of study, and textbooks. Section 2 explores aspects of ‘translation’ of the 
discipline and focuses on the field of study called Indian Economics. Scholars 
like Morris D Morris and Burton Stein, have chosen to dub Indian Economics 
as a ‘peculiar field of study’ (Morris and Stein, 1961). The contrary view 
considers it as a major contribution to early, development economics 
(Krishnamurty, 2009).Writing from the perspective of disciplinary history 
rather than history of economic thought, we do not explore the significance 
— or otherwise — of the knowledge-contribution of early economic thinking 
in India. Clearly yet, as the paper argues, the emergence of Indian Economics 
represents a significant moment in the genealogy of economics in India. 
The subsequent section 3 reviews the central method of Indian Economics, 
namely, village study, and highlights its historical-sociological thrust. A brief 
comparison is drawn with Chinese Economics that displayed a similar 
institution a list orientation and considered village as the unit of study and 
experimentation. The concluding section 4 discusses the decline of Indian 
Economics in the context of the rise to dominance of marginalist economics, 
the branching out of economic history as a separate domain of enquiry, and 
the development of sociology as an independent discipline. 


1 Economics Arrives in India 


1906: Speaking at the Fergusson College, Poona, Dinshaw Edulji Wacha 
noted: “Indian Universities and Colleges are extremely backward in the 
teaching of this great subject which dominates, if closely searched, all human 
action and pervades the whole domain of human ethics” (Wacha, 1906). 
Was Wacha entirely right in lamenting on the backward status of economics 
in India? Just about three years earlier, Cambridge had introduced Economics 
Tripos, and Oxford had commenced Diploma in Economics. Although 


2? The book marks the beginning, in the Indian context, of writing disciplinary 
histories. It does not explore the trajectory of political economy/economics - which 
allows additional room for the present paper. 
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political economy was an optional subject in the Honour School of Modern 
History since its establishment in 1872, the ‘Modern Greats’ - Philosophy, 
Politics, and Economics (PPE) - in Oxford had to wait till 1921 (Arena, 
2011: 29-34). The Indian scene was similar. By the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, political economy formed a part of the arts curriculum 
in the colleges in Calcutta, Bombay, and Poona. Right from its inception in 
1857, Calcutta University offered political economy for BA Honors 
programme in mental and moral sciences. At least from 1871, political 
economy was included in the course on ‘History of England from 1760 to 
1832’ for BA Pass programme.’ In Bombay, for BA, history was a compulsory 
component, and that included political economy. By the end of the nineteenth 
century, the subjects for BA examination in Allahabad included philosophy, 
political economy with political science, mathematics and physics. Already 
in 1898, MG Ranade, a student trained in one of the early colleges had 
authored the book Essays on Indian Economics, which showed considerable 
awareness of economic theory. Admittedly, specialist teachers in political 
economy were not appointed and the course was offered in conjunction 
with other disciplines — but such then was the case even in English settlement 
colonies like Australia, and in Asian countries like China and Japan. 


What then explains Wacha’s impatience and sense of urgency in advancing 
the study of economics in India? The urgency was political. The central 
question in the Indian public sphere then was the country’s economic 
backwardness and knowledge of economics was critical to the nationalist 
intellectuals to engage in debates with colonial authorities. As Wacha noted, 


[How] many among our publicists are trained in Economics and, therefore, 
able to follow the facts or reasoning or both which may be embodied 
therein and offer well-informed and intelligent criticism thereon?...How many 
of our Indian publicists intelligently follow the annual budget and endeavour 
to offer enlightened criticism thereon, and expose the fallacies underlying 
the Ministerial statements or his figures?... how many were the Indians, 
who, in the first place, clearly comprehended the significance of that currency 
revolution [divorcing Rupee from its bullion value and depreciating it], and 
how many, having comprehended it, were able to discuss the matter in a 
critical spirit in the public prints? (ibid) 


3 See, Gol (1857) and The Calcutta University Calendar of various years. 
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The colonial state, on the other, could not afford to leave economics discourse 
to the Indian nationalists. It had to represent the economic problems as 
specifically Indian, with their causes internal to the country. As a British 
colony, a good part of economic knowledge flowed into India first through 
the conduit of colonial governance. The East India College at Haileybury, 
where the English East India Company trained its officials for employment 
in India contributed greatly to this knowledge-flow. The Haileybury 
curriculum comprised ‘Orientals’ and ‘European Subjects’. The latter included, 
among others, political economy — taught by TR Malthus, during the early 
decades of the nineteenth century (Ambirajan, 2007). From the 1870s, 
Trinity College, Dublin offered special courses in political economy for 
students preparing for Indian Civil Services examination. 


Economics learning in India began in the schools. During the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, the must-read in schools across India was Richard 
Whately’s Easy Lessons on Money Matters. Drummond Professor of Political 
Economy at Oxford, Whately was “the great evangelist of political economy 
in nineteenth-century”.* The book was a condensed version of his Oxford 
lectures delivered in 1831, which had aimed at acquainting the Oxford 
community with political economy, most of whose members were either 
ignorant of the discipline or distrustful of it, under the impression that it 
challenged Christian morals (Whately, 1831). When published as Easy Lessons 
in 1836, it was addressed to a different audience: comprising mostly children 
in elementary schools, and working classes and women in England and 
Ireland, who lacked access to university education (Boylan and Foley, 2005). 


In India, as in other British colonies, Whately’s book was translated for use 
in local language schools. Sometimes it was near-verbatim like 
Panakkaryangalude Varnana in Malayalam undertaken by Anglican 
missionaries in Travancore in 1862. A_ second translation, 
Dhanatatvanirupanam was brought out by Keralavarma Valiyakoyitamburan. 
In Bangla too, at least two versions of Whatley’s book were in circulation: 
the first, Artha Byabohar by Rajkrishna Raychowdhury was published in the 


4 Subsequent to his Oxford tenure, Whately was Archbishop in Dublin. He 
established the Whately Chair in Political Economy at Trinity College, Dublin 
in 1832. Whately stood with the English movement to make political economy 
more ‘scientific’ and opined that the discipline should have been called ‘catallactics’ 
or the ‘science of exchange’. His book on Rhetoric was also a mandatory reading 
in Indian schools. 
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1860s; the second, Nrisinha Chandra Mukhurji’s Arthaniti-o-Arthavyvahara, 
published in 1875, also carried extracts from James Muill’s Elements of Political 
Economy. By its twelfth edition of 1875, Raychowdhury’s work too had 
been “considerably improved and enlarged by incorporation of important 
materials from the works of Mill, Fawcett and other standard writers on 
Political Economy”; yet, it was “adapted to the requirements of this country” 
(Raychowdhury, 1875: 2). 


Whately’s book has been viewed as an instrument of social control over the 
lower classes in England and Ireland exercised through the command of 
science (Boylan and Foley, 2005). The book avoided discussing the 
exploitative aspects of private property relations. “Can it be supposed that 
the poor would be better off if all the property of the rich were taken away 
and divided among the poor, and so allowed to become rich for the future? 
... Poor would then be much worse off than now...All would soon be as 
miserably poor as the destitute beggars are now. Indeed, so far worse, there 
would be nobody to beg of”.° 


Whately subscribed to the universal law of economic progress, disregarding 
the implications of colonialism. As the book noted: “[I]n any country in 
which property is secure, and the people industrious, the wealth of the 
country would increase”. The book erased the inequities of colonial exchange 
by emphasising comparative advantage: “God has made other countries 
useful to us, and has made us useful to other countries.”® While in the 
metropolis Whately’s book was an instrument of social control of working 
classes, in the colonies, by justifying both capitalism and colonialism, it 
served to control the masses at large. 


While much of political economy initially came to India through colonial 
governance and school textbooks, and political economy had been a course 
of study in Indian universities since their inception, institutionally it came 
of age - with independent, university departments of teaching and research, 
establishment of chairs, formation of a stratum of researchers engaged in 
individual and/or joint work, and a greater frequency of publication of 
articles and books - only during the twentieth century. The recommendations 
of the Indian Universities Commission1902 formed the starting-point. The 
Commission urged rationalisation of economics teaching across the five 


> As cited in Boylan and Foley (2005: 87). 
6 As cited in Gore (2005: 191). 
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universities then existing. It supported the then practice of offering political 
economy together with history; but insisted on introducing political economy 
as an optional for BA. The Commission recommended offering MA in four 
streams: a) languages; b) philosophy; c) history, political economy, and 
political philosophy; d) mathematics. It also called for institution of research 
degree in all four streams, to be granted “after some years spent in original 
research” (Gol, 1902: 34). Accordingly, Calcutta University awarded its 
first doctorate in economics in 1911.’ 


Following the Commission’s recommendations to expand teaching and 
research, the first chairs in economics were instituted. It is worth recalling 
the names of early professors since the available histories of Indian economic 
thought fail to acknowledge the contributions of European economists who 
taught and researched in India, especially those who did not subscribe to the 
Indian nationalist view of the economy. In 1908, the Minto Chair in 
Economics was established in the Calcutta University. The first appointee 
was an Indian, Manohar Lal, who had graduated from Cambridge. Lal taught 
from 1909 to 1914. He was succeeded by CJ Hamilton, economic historian, 
who had earlier taught at Cardiff and Oxford. Their efforts paid off leading 
to a flourishing department of economics, established in 1914. During the 
same year, in Allahabad, HS Jevons - who conducted research on sun spot 
theory after his father WS Jevons - was appointed professor, and MA 
programme was launched. The government proposed a school for economic 
research in Bombay University in 1912, but it materialised only by 1919. 
It was set up as the University School of Economics and Sociology; the 
multifaceted academic, Patrick Geddes — botanist, sociologist, ethnographer, 
and civic planner — was appointed professor. In Madras, the department of 
economics was set up in 1912 but the appointment of professor was delayed. 
First, there was dispute between pro-philology and pro-economics campers 
in the administration. The question was settled in favour of economics but 
the government initially hesitated as the prospective professor, Gilbert Slater, 
formerly of Ruskin College, Oxford was a socialist. Slater joined in 1914 
and served a five-year term. 


Disciplines are not formed merely within the bounded walls of the classroom 


7 Jajneswar was the first scholar to be awarded; his thesis was on ‘The History 
of Land Tenures in England, France, Germany and Russia and the Agrarian Question’. 
It was published under a shorter title English Theories of Rent in 1924. See, Ganguli 
(1977). 
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or around the table of the board of studies. A great deal of dissemination 
of knowledge occurred through journals, books and monographs, and 
professional bodies. Among the first journals exclusively concerned with 
economic affairs was The Indian Economist. Established in Calcutta in 1870 
as a monthly journal, it was, as the motto stated, “devoted to economic and 
statistical inquiries concerning India”. During the first decade of the twentieth 
century, R Palit launched ‘another’ Indian Economist, which he conceived as 
“the best way of helping the [Swadeshi] movement”. The Sarvajanik Sabha 
Journal in Poona carried analytical articles on the Indian economy during 
1880s and 1890s. Both The Calcutta Review and The Indian Review regularly 
carried articles on economic matters. Besides, The Social Service Quarterly of 
the Social Service League, Bombay and the Chanakya Society Bulletins of 
Patna College, published economic surveys and studies. Down south, ideas 
from Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations were carried in a series of articles in 
the Malayalam journal Vidyavinodini in the 1890s. Another Malayalam 
journal, Lakshmi Vilasam, published from 1906, dedicated itself solely to 
economic affairs. Pioneering economic analyses of landlordism in Malabar 
and coir-yarn spinning industry in Travancore appeared in the pages of this 
journal. 


The first professional body of economists to be formed was the Madras 
Economic Association established in 1913. Soon after, such associations 
were established in smaller centres too — for instance, in Madurai and 
Kumbakonam. The association published Journal of the Madras Economic 
Association. No copies seem to have survived but the fact of publication is 
evidenced by a brief note in the American Economic Review of September 
1914.8 The Bengal Economic Association, founded in 1916, laid down its 
central objective as “to stimulate interest in, and to promote the advancement 
of economic science in India”. Towards this, it identified three strategies: 
“the publication of a journal”, “the organisation of periodical conferences”, 
and “building up of an Economic library”. Its organ, The Bengal Economic 
Journal, issued thrice a year during 1916-1917, and jointly edited by CJ 
Hamilton and JC Coyajee, highlighted the need for historical and fieldwork- 
based research on economic problems of the country. An article in the 
inaugural issue noted that an important aim of the association was “the 
encouragement of original research ... By original research is meant the 


8 “Students of Indian Economics will be interested in the first number of the 
Journal of the Madras Economic Association. It contains surveys of the economic 
condition of two typical Madras villages”. ‘Notes’ (1920): American Economic 
Review 4 (3): 762-770. 
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collection first hand of facts and figures regarding some side of economic 
life of the country which has not formed previously the subject of systematic 
or, at any rate, exhaustive study.” 


The idea of an economic association for the whole of India and a 
corresponding, pan-Indian journal of economic research was mooted at the 
meeting of the Bengal Economic Association held in Calcutta in January 
1918. The meeting proposed the formation of “an Economic Association 
for the whole of India which will serve to link together all those interested 
in Economic Science throughout the country and afford a medium for their 
common action in promoting the study of the subject” and the launching 
of “a journal of a thoroughly representative character”. Soon, The Bengal 
Economic Journal gave way to The Indian Economic Journal. In 1919, the new, 
Indian Economic Association met in Bombay, and thereafter, the annual 
conferences were held in various centres.’ 


Besides exchanges among economists within the country, there were 
exchanges such as between Marshall and Lal that cut across national borders. 
Further, the robust public sphere drew in professional economists. Both 
Jevons and Slater were in communication with Gandhi — most often, to air 
a different view from his. In his letter of August 11, 1918 to Jevons, Gandhi 
strongly reacted to his suggestion of increasing the salt tax: “Your talk of 
a rise in the salt tax ... send a shudder through my body”. A visibly agitated 
Gandhi ended the letter by noting, “I did not want to give you a long letter 
but my pen would not be checked” (Gandhi, 1999: 188-189). Slater, who 
had listened to Gandhiin a public meeting in Madras in 1921, wrote an 
unsigned letter to Young India. This was to express dissent with Gandhi’s 
view that the root of the political trouble owed to the British looking down 
Indians as inferior. Slater noted that in certain respects the British were 
actually superior. Gandhi published the letter with his stamp of approval: 
“What my correspondent says is perfectly true. We must improve in these 
respects”. (Slater, 1936: 332). 


2 Indian Economics 


The early usage of the term Indian Economics may be traced to Essays 
on Indian Economics authored by Ranade in 1898. The opening chapter was 


° Information and quotes drawn from early issues of The Bengal Economic Journal 


and The Indian Economic Journal. 
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his lecture, ‘Indian Political Economy’, delivered at the Deccan College, 
Poona in 1892. The book emphasised relativity of economic analysis in 
time and space as opposed to the presumption of its universality. As Ranade 
noted: 

The Laws of Social Progress in Wealth must be sought in the history of the 
general Social Evolution which is different in different countries .... If in 
Politics and Social Science, time and place and circumstances, the 
endowments and aptitudes of men, their habits and customs, their Laws 
and Institutions, and their previous History, have to be taken into account, 
it must be strange, indeed, that in the economical aspect of our life, one set 
of general principles should hold good everywhere for all time and place, 
and for all stages of Civilisation (Ranade, 1906: 5). 


He noted that the idea of Economic Man was inapplicable in the Indian 
context, and that, such was the case with many other assumptions of 
economics— like mobility of capital and labour: 


With us [Indians] an average individual man is, to a very large extent, the 
very antipode[s] of the economical man. The Family and the caste are 
more powerful than the Individual in determining his position in life. Self- 
interest in the shape of the desire for wealth is not absent, but it is not the 
only principal motor. The pursuit of Wealth is not the only ideal aimed at 
... Custom and State Regulation are far more powerful than Competition, 
and status, more decisive in its influence than Contract. Neither Capital nor 
Labour is mobile and enterprising and intelligent enough to shift from place 
to place ... Population follows its own law ... In a society so constituted the 
tendencies assumed as axiomatic, are not only inoperative, but are actually 
deflected from their proper direction (ibid, 10-11). 


Radhakamal Mukerjee may be described as the methodological powerhouse 
of Indian Economics. In 1916, he published Foundations of Indian Economics, 
which followed the method of “comparative and applied economics”. The 
book formed the seed of his two subsequent treatises, Principles of Comparative 
Economics (1921) and Regional Sociology (1926). Under his intellectual lead, 
the Lucknow School formulated an approach which involved “bridge-building 
between natural sciences and human sciences; between economics and 
sociology; between theory-building and fact-finding; between social theory 
and practical social work” (Joshi, 1986: 1458-1459). 
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Such attempts to adapt the western discipline to the local, historical- 
institutional context were not unique to India as evidenced by the rise of 
Chinese Economics during the early twentieth century. It would be tempting 
to trace the roots of both fields of study to the German Historical School 
but this might not be fully warranted as these were shaped as much by the 
Asian context. In China, as in India, it was felt that economics instruction 
had been too much based on Western ideas and experience. Like Indian 
Economics, Chinese Economics emphasised that “the unit [of study and 
experimentation] ... will generally be the single village or group of villages” 
(Trescott, 1992: 1228). 


The term Indian Economics was absorbed into colonial vocabulary with the 
Report of the Indian Universities Commission 1902 and the Indian Universities 
Act 1904. While the nationalists viewed Indian Economics as embodying a 
socio-institutional approach to the study of the economy, the colonial state 
used the term in a mere descriptive sense, to indicate the geographical focus 
of study. The Commission noted that “the study [of political economy] 
might be made more intelligible and instructive if attention were directed 
to the economic conditions with which the students are more familiar, and 
if they were encouraged to investigate in a scientific manner the economic 
problems of India” (Gol, 1902: 31). The Commission had recommended a 
similar special focus on India for subjects like history and geography. To the 
state, Indian Economics thus meant special attention being paid to economic 
problems of India — without acknowledging the most serious economic 
problem of all, that is, colonialism. Some of the early professors, both 
Indian and European, also subscribed to the statist-view of Indian Economics. 


The Universities Commission claimed that in directing a greater emphasis 
on local economic issues, it was being proactive to the suggestions made by 
the teaching community: “Some teachers complain that they are restricted 
to the abstract doctrines of certain European and American economists and 
that the students learn the subject matter of the books without grasping the 
theories or comprehending the illustrations”. At once, however, the state 
sought to stall the entry of the harder questions of political economy into 


10 Slater, a Fabian socialist, was involved with gas workers’ union. He joined Ruskin 
College as Principal, immediately after a long-drawn students’ strike, which had 
demanded, among others, the inclusion of Marxist political economy in the 
curriculum. 
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the curriculum: “economics at Ruskin [the workers’ college in Oxford] 
might be too strong a meat for Indian students”, as a colonial educationist 
quipped while trying to prevent the appointment of Slater as professor in 
Madras University (Abitha, 2012: 44).'° 


The nationalist attempt to re-appropriate Indian Economics often saw an 
over-emphasis on ideology, as revealed by Radhakumud Mookerji’s An 
Introduction to Indian Economics (1913). Mookerji noted that the term Indian 
Economics has been varyingly used to refer to “the history of Indian economic 
thought”, “the history of Indian economic evolution”, and “an illustration 
of universal economic principles with Indian examples”, but in its true 
sense Indian Economics is “a systematic and scientific study of the principal 
problems of India from the strictly Indian national standpoint” (Mookerji, 
1913: 2-4). 


The early decades of the twentieth century saw a profusion of books on 
varied aspects of India’s economy. Besides the growing nationalist movement, 
this owed to the increased demand for textbooks, following the spread of 
economics education. The new books reflected important changes in Indian 
economic thinking. While early authors like Ranade dismissed the relevance 
of Western economic theory in India, later authors like Brij Narain were of 
the view that “the principles of the [economic] science are less inapplicable 
to the Indian conditions now than they were a quarter of a century ago”. 
In his book Essays on Indian Economic Problems published in 1919, Narain 
noted that “both Political Economy and our country have much changed 
since 1892 [when Ranade delivered the lecture on ‘Indian Political 
Economy]”. 


For Narain, Indian Economics meant the study of Indian economic life; 
showing “how the laws of Economics work in India”. As he proceeded to 
note, “It should not be supposed that they will, someday, become the basis 
of a new science of Economics; their chief value consists in explaining and 
illustrating the operation of economic laws in India ... [there is] no science 
of Indian Economics as apart from the science of General Economics”. 
Yet, as he emphasised, there was need for “an exclusive study of Indian 
problems in their historical and environmental perspective, though in that 
study our knowledge of western economic doctrines will help us a great 
deal” (Narain, 1922: 3-5). 
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Indian Economics was not a monolith as it is often assumed to be.” It 
comprises many different, and sometimes mutually contradictory, opinions 
on many different economic problems of India. In this sense it would be 
more correct to speak, not of one but about a dozen “schools” of Indian 
Economics” (ibid., 5). As we sift through the different perspectives of 
Indian Economics, three emerge prominent. These may be called the 
‘agricultural school’, the ‘industrial school’, and the ‘walking on three legs 
school’. 

To follow closely the rhetorical nuances of different schools (‘rhetoric’ viewed, 
as ‘the capacity of persuasion’, ‘the forms and methods of reasoning 
recognised as valid’, following Deirdre McCloskey), we shall draw passages 
from the works of the early masters. Mukerjee, the leading exponent of the 
agricultural school, advocated “a line of evolution not towards the so-called 
‘modern’ or Western industrialism, but towards a fuller and more determinate 
Indian industrial order’. 


The synthetic vision of India will be the sorely needed corrective of the 
rigid, analytical, mechano-centric standpoint ... The large industry implies 
an army of intermediaries and middlemen. The small industry by the extreme 
simplicity of its organisation diminishes economic friction and avoids the 
conflicts between the different classes which share in distribution, e.g., 
between the labourers and the capitalists, which have destroyed social peace 
in the West. The locale of that industry will be the cottage. The home, and 
the family, the caste and the social environment humanise and socialise the 
labourer. In agriculture, on account of the peasant’s rights in the soil, the 
family as the sociological unit and the small holding of land as the economic 
unit will assert their full social values ... it destroys the spell of monetarism 
and militarism (Mukerjee, 1916: 463-465). 


Interestingly, Alfred Marshall was a leading votary of the agricultural path 
to Indian economic development. In his letter of February 22, 1911 to Lal, 
he noted: “I do not think that manufactures are more conducive to prosperity 
than agriculture ... to try for manufactures, as in themselves a remedy for 
India’s ills seems to me a fatal error” (Whitaker, 1996: 282-283). 


There were many variants to the agricultural school. JM Keynes upheld one 
such variant which hailed the technical-economic approach to cultivation. 
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[In India] a considerable part of the educated class seems to desire, 
with patriotic favour, the industrialisation of their country and the 
greatest possible development of manufacture. In my own opinion 
such a change is not, in the future which one can foresee, either desirable 
or likely. It is an unfortunate consequence of the English connection 
that industrialism should present itself to Indians as the royal road 
to prosperity and to a dignified position among nations ... Yet is there 
not good reason to believe that, so far from this being the case, 
her future prosperity is to be sought almost entirely in the application 
of more skill, and especially of more capital, to the methods of 
agriculture? ... The raising of the level of comfort amongst the vast 
mass of population must be brought about by the application to the 
land of the brains and the capital of new India (Keynes, 1911: 426- 
431). 


Such views as those advanced by Mukerjee, which held caste-based 
organisation as an organic trait of Indian society, and capable of being fused 
with future economic development, invited severe criticism from both within 
and outside the academia. Palme Dutt viewed the agricultural school as 
representing “the backward-looking tendency, which seeks to build its 
programme on the basis of an idealised ancient Indian civilisation, purged 
of its grosser evils, but retaining the essential tenets and institutions of 
Hinduism”. 


BR Ambedkar was another staunch critic of the view that the caste-system 
was merely a case of division of labour and promoted economic efficiency. 
As he noted, 


[T]he first thing that is to be urged against this view is that the caste 
system is not merely a division of labour. It is a division of labourers. 
Civilised society undoubtedly needs division of labour. But in no 
civilised society is division of labour accompanied by this unnatural 
division of labourers into watertight compartments ...Social and 
individual efficiency requires us to develop the capacity of an 
individual to the point of competency to choose and make his own 
career. This principle is violated in the caste system... (Ambedkar, 
2011: 233-234). 
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Narain’s essay ‘Indian versus Western Industrialism’ challenged the 
perspective of the agricultural school and its leading advocate, Mukerjee: 


Those of us who are opposed to Western industrialism and who 
want India to pursue her ancient line of economic evolution, should 
remember two things -that an agricultural country means a poor 
country, and that growth of civilization with all that it implies, 
depends upon the growth of town life, which, in its turn, depends 
upon the growth of industrialism. Revive the village community if 
that be possible; restore the village by all means, but that is not how 
the problem of Indian poverty can be solved. The lesson that history 
teaches, is that so long as a country has remained a predominantly 
agricultural country, it has remained poor and in a lower stage of 
civilization as compared with manufacturing countries... Industrialism 
alone can save India. And our industrialism will, probably, have to 
be of the same type as the Western industrialism. We shall have to 
fight the West with the same weapons which it employs against us 
(Krishnamurty, 2009: 55-62). 


Even before Narain wrote, Theodore Morison, had emerged as an advocate 
of the industrial school. VM Kale was another ardent supporter. In The 
Economic Transition in India published in 1911, Morison noted: 


India’s industrial transformation is near at hand; the obstacles which 
have hitherto prevented the adoption of modern methods of 
manufacture have been removed; means of transport have been spread 
over the face of the whole country; capital for the purchase of 
machinery and erection of factories may now be borrowed on easy 
terms; mechanics, engineers and business managers, may be hired 
from Europe to train the future captains of Indian industry; in English 
a common language has been found in which to transact business 
with all the provinces of India and with a greater part of the Western 
World; security from foreign invasion and internal commotion justifies 
the inception of large enterprises (Morison, 1911: 242-243). 


The third prominent school of Indian Economics —which we designated as 


the ‘walking on three legs school’ — rejected the exclusive emphasis of the 
first two schools on agriculture/industry as unrealistic. Slater and Padmanabha 
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Pillai were the leading exponents of the third school. Unlike Narain and 
others of the industrial school who were outright critical of the agricultural 
school, Slater displayed a nuanced understanding. This is revealed in his 
‘Introductory Note’ to Pillai’s Economic Conditions in India published in 1928, 


Mr Gandhi, and the small band who accept his economic doctrine, 
look with horror upon the physical and moral evils engendered in 
India by the massing together of helpless immigrants from the 
countryside into slum-cities like Bombay and Ahmedabad to supply 
labour power to factories, and advocate, instead of a more rapid 
forward rush into big capitalist business, a retreat to more primitive 
industry and social organisation. 


The problem, as Slater viewed it, was one of practicality: 


If all India were resolved to wear nothing but hand-woven, hand- 
spun cloth of Indian manufacture, there would be work in the villages 
for the many months in the year in which agricultural employment 
either ceases altogether or requires only a fraction of the available 
workers. That waste of time would become productive ... [A]s the 
production of food in a village is largely determined by the supply 
of labour available in the week or two of maximum pressure of 
work, the total output of food would be increased, and therefore the 
real prosperity of the country. 


There is more reason in this gospel of the Charkha — the spinning 
wheel — than would be supposed by people unfamiliar with Indian 
conditions. In the Gandhi programme it should be combined with 
other reforms [equality of caste, abolition of untouchability, non- 
violence, birth-control by sexual restraint etc] ... The one objection 
to this programme is that it requires that the ordinary man should 
become much more like Mr Gandhi than he possibly can for many 
generations to come (Pillai, 1928: xi-xvili). 


At once, Slater rejected the exclusive stress on modern industrialisation as 
put forth by the dominant, industrial school: 


The dominant opinion in India finds the solution of the problem 
[economic backwardness] in rapid industrialisation ... India had in 
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1921, 3957 factories and workshops liable to inspection, employing 
1,263,658 men, women and children. It would be a great achievement 
if in ten years these were increased to such an extent as to double 
the number of hands employed. But even this would only accomplish 
the absorption of workers, with their dependants, to the number of 
about a quarter of a million per annum. Certainly we must allow 
also for the increased employment which such an increase in factory 
activity would demand in mining, transport and distributive trade; 
but on the other hand, we must also make allowance for the throwing 
out of vast numbers of hand-loom weavers and other craftsmen 
whose occupation would be taken away by increased factory 
competition (ibid). 


The third school advocated a “programme of simultaneous trilinear advance 
in agriculture, rural handicrafts utilising the spare time of agricultural families, 
and large scale industry”. It sought agricultural improvement through changes 
in the distribution of land, techniques of cultivation, access to finance and 
market. The third school did not rule out modern industry but did not 
worship it either. The role of handicraft industry was recognised for its 
contribution to employment-generation and possibility of increased income- 
generation through the use of better productive techniques — ‘appropriate 
technology’, as it came to be subsequently called. While paying regards to 
many aspects of the nationalist strand of Indian Economics, it sought to 
demystify the idea of India’s ‘glorious economic past’: “it affords no useful 
precedent for guidance in a recasting of economic life on account of the 
changed conditions of the present day” (ibid). 


3 Through the Village Lens 


Objectifying village India has a much longer history than Indian Economics. 
The Orientalists projected an image of the Indian village to contrast and 
place European modernity in a hierarchic relationship with India and the 
rest of Asia. The idea helped colonial administrators to reduce the complex 
social reality of India to the bipolarity of the state and the village. Proclaiming 
village as fundamental was a means to its incorporation in the governance 
apparatus. For the early nationalist intellectuals based in urban centres, the 
village appeared as a pristine space inhabited by simple folk and demanding 
preservation, or alternatively, a site polluted by colonialism and calling for 
recovery. 
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Even without discounting the representational aspects of the Indian village, 
on which there has been a spate of writings, it may be noted that the village 
was indeed fundamental to Indian society. By the twentieth century, for 
both the colonial government and the nationalists, the Indian village marked 
a definitive sign of economic backwardness. Surveying the village was 
therefore central to Indian Economics. Speaking of his work The Foundations 
of Indian Economics, Mukerjee noted: “the main source of my information 
is my own first-hand study and actual investigation on the spot of the 
cottage and village industries and the systems of trade, credit and transport” 
(Mukerjee, 1916: xix-xxiii). The economic and social organisation of the 
village was closely interwoven, necessitating the historical-sociological 
approach that Mukerjee championed. 


A remarkable spurt in village studies occurred from the second decade of 
the twentieth century. It owed, among others, to the spread of economics 
education. In 1919, the Director of Public Instruction, while sanctioning the 
expansion of economics faculty in a presidential university noted: “the 
need for the development of the study of economics has been continually 
before the public and government during the last few years” (Abitha, 2012: 
39). 


Following the first five universities established during the nineteenth century, 
a much larger number of universities came up in the twentieth, especially 
during the period following the First World War. Both Patna University, 
established in 1917, and the Osmania University, Hyderabad set up in 1919, 
offered courses in economics. The Lucknow University established School 
of Economics and Sociology in 1921; the department of economics in 
Dacca University was founded during the same year. The University of the 
Panjab established in Lahore in 1882 instituted a chair in economics in 
1919. The Aligarh Muslim University instituted Bachelor’s degree in 
economics in 1935, and Master’s two years later. 


During this period, the discipline expanded to a large network of colleges 
as well. Further, a specialised centre of economics teaching and research, 
the Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, was set up in Poona in 
1930; it was recognised as a centre for MA and PhD in economics during 
the next year. The Indian Statistical Institute established in Calcutta in 
1931, prioritised, besides statistics, research in economics and anthropology. 
Nearly all these institutions were engaged in village studies. The stride in 
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village studies also owed to the emphasis on village development and 
decentralised governance in the early economic programmes of the Indian 
National Congress. 


The most substantive among the Indian village studies of the early twentieth 
century was those undertaken by Slater and his students in the Madras 
University from 1915 to 1916. Slater was advantaged by his earlier research 
on village: he was a student of economic history and the doctoral dissertation 
he submitted at the London School of Economics and Political Science in 
1904 was on the destruction of English village communities (Slater, 1968). 
Distinguished by historical-sociological method, insights of comparative 
economics, thoroughness of fieldwork, and cautious drawing of inferences, 
Slater’s studies of south Indian villages almost became a model for many 
subsequent village studies. 


Slater’s surveys carefully avoided generalisation. In 1913, Morison, while 
delivering the inaugural address of the Madras Economic Association, had 
remarked: “economic enquiry in the Madras Presidency should begin with 
a sociological and statistical survey of a typical village.” Slater noted that 
“too much stress must not be laid upon the word ‘typical’ ... as no single 
village can be typical”. Therefore, “instead of endeavouring to select typical 
villages, I made my choice on the simple principle of taking those that were 
most available. I asked students of the University who were willing to help, 
to make surveys of their native villages during the long vacation” (Slater, 
1918: 1). Involvement of students yielded insider knowledge and facilitated 
access to information. 


Slater’s team compiled and analysed information on population, castes, 
cultivated land and commons, agrarian relations, agricultural practices, 
dwellings, trade and industrial activities, wage-rates, savings and indebtedness, 
sanitary conditions, literacy and education. The surveys also explored the 
history and speculated on the prospects of development. In South Arcot, 
Slater was horrified to find that the basic unit of his method, the village, 
was actually split into two: the caste village and the pariah village. He, 
therefore, clarified: “I have used the word ‘village’ to signify the organized 
community ... and the land belonging to it [and connected through the 
exchange of labour]. In the other sense of a collection of dwellings it was 
not one village but two” (Slater, 1936: 61-64). 
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Altogether, Slater’s team conducted detailed surveys of 11 villages and 
condensed surveys of eight others. These were published under the title 
Some South Indian Villages in 1918. Twenty years after Slater’s survey, PJ 
Thomas, his successor in the Madras University, re-surveyed nine of the 11 
villages surveyed by Slater. The objective was to explore “the changes in 
the social and economic life of the villages in the twenty years that elapsed 
since they were first surveyed”. The re-surveys were published under the 
title Some South Indian Villages: A Resurvey in 1940. To the students who 
were involved, the surveys served as a reality check for the abstract knowledge 
they acquired in the classroom. These villages have been subject to re- 
surveys by individual researchers and research teams, even into the present 
century, yielding thus, a fascinating, long run, socio-economic history. 


4 As Indian Economics Wanes Away 


Even after marginalist economics attained dominance in the curriculum, 
institutional concerns continued to inspire economic thinking in India. By 
the early twentieth century, Marshall’s Principles of Economics became the 
standard text-book in universities across India; theory was increasingly equated 
with neoclassical economic theory. Teachers like Slater had conceived the 
village surveys to liberate the students’ thinking from the oversimplifying 
abstractions of neoclassical economics. Over time, however, faced with the 
rising dominance of neoclassical economics, the historical-sociological traits 
of Indian Economics began eroding. This influenced village studies as well. 
When PJ Thomas re-visited the Slater villages in 1936, he sought to modify 
Slater’s questionnaire with much less emphasis on sociological aspects and 
a greater stress on statistical measurement (Thomas and Ramakrishnan, 
1940: xi-xiv). 


Alongside, there was growing specialisation in the Indian academia. With 
the establishment of independent, university departments of sociology 
beginning from 1917, sociological enquiry was left to these. As economic 
history emerged as a separate field of study, increasingly, economic analyses 
of past and present were de-linked.!' From the 1930s, there was increased 
consensus on the project of industrial India and the debate among different 
schools of Indian Economics died down. Soon, industrial India emerged as 


1! By 1929, there was enough literature on economic history of India to warrant a 
bibliographic survey. The survey was undertaken by WH Moreland and published 
in Economic History Review. See, Rammohan (2011). 
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an idea shared by nearly all - the state, capital, the most vocal middle and 
upper classes, leaders of depressed castes, the communists, and the leadership 
of the Indian National Congress. 


Under these conditions, Indian Economics was turned into a shadow of its 
former self. The field increasingly indicated a descriptive treatment of India’s 
economic activities and problems. Methodological orientation lost, it was 
reduced to merely a course of university study. The course was varyingly 
called ‘Problems of Indian Economy’, ‘Indian Economic Development’, 
and ‘Indian Economy’. It earned the ill-fame of being the most monotonous 
course in economics, full of so-called facts and figures to be learned by rote, 
and replete with colonial clichés like ‘agriculture in India is a gamble in the 
monsoons’. Casual statements like “Indian Economics ... means a mass of 
statistical and other material which would be of invaluable help in the 
solution of Indian economic problems” (Narain, 1922: 20), coming from 
some of the accomplished authors of Indian Economics, tended to misdirect 
students, teachers, and authors. The once-robust field of study became a 
haven for writers and publishers who produced textbooks of the most 
unimaginative kind. 


Behind the decline of Indian Economics, there were political reasons too — 
the field of study that had originated in the context of colonialism and 
nationalism waned with the exit of colonial power and the slackening of 
nationalist sentiment. It was increasingly delinked from the public sphere. 
By the early 1960s, Indian Economics had lost all robustness. Serious work 
on rural Indian economy and society, inspired by the principles of political 
economy and broadly socialist in orientation continued to be undertaken — 
like the mode of production studies of the 1970s, the ethnographies of rural 
elites and subalterns, and the more recent agrarian studies initiatives— but 
this was no longer under the banner of Indian Economics. 
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